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ABSTRACT 

This is a progress report for a project attempting to 
gather and share information about effective dropout prevention 
strategies in action at the middle school and high school levels 
around the Northwest region of the United States, introductory 
material reviews current views of the dropout problem, recent reports 
which address the issue of high-risk youth from a national 
perspective, and characteristics of high-risk youth. The bulk of this 
report focuses on identifying characteristics of effective practices 
for this population of potential dropouts. A literature review shows 
that there is no widely accepted set of evaluation criteria for 
judging the effectiveness of specific strategies. The paper discusses 
the work of Gary Wehlage and other researchers to reduce school 
attrition, state and city school districts' dropout prevention 
program characteristics, and regional efforts. Also described are the 
findings from a questionnaire sent to administrators to identify 
successful programs their schools have used with high-risk youth. The 
effective programs share the following common characteristics. (1) a 
qualified, caring staff; (2) a relevant, meaningful curriculum based 
on real-life experiences and goals; (3) individualized instruction 
with low student/teacher ratio; and («) the support and commitment of 
administrators. This list of successful program characteristics will 
be refined and incorporated into a checklist of strategies and 
related outcomes that are common to programs serving at-risk youth. A 
bibliography and copy of the questionnaire are included. (ABL) 
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PROMISING PRACTICES FOR HIGH-RISK YOUTH 
IN THE NORTHWEST REGION: INITIAL SEARCH 



I nt roduction 

This Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) project. 
Premising Practices for High-Risk Youth, aims to facilitate the job of 
policymakers and teachers who are concerned about serving the growing 
number of children who are at risk cf dropping out of school. The 
project is gathering and sharing information about effective dropout 
prevention strategies in action at the middle school and high school 
levels around the Northwest region. A wide range of strategies will be 
included, frcm full-fledged district- or statewide programs to classroom 
practices devised, implemented and improved by seasoned teachers in 
individual classrooms. 

This progress report represents the project's initial efforts 

(1) to identify the key characteristics of strategies and programs that 
effectively engage high-risk students in the education process, and 

(2) to begin to identify promising practices throughout the region which 
can serve as examples -for others to emulate. After reviewing current 
views of the dropout problem and recent reports which address the issue 
of high-risk youth from a national perspective, we briefly describe the 
characteristics of the marginal students who are the target of dropout 
prevention efforts. The bulk of the report then focuses on identifying 
the characteristics of effective practices for this population. We have 
approached this from two different perspectives — from that of the 
literature on the education of high-risk youth and from the perspective 
of practitioners in the region who are already actively involved in 
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solving the problem on a day-to-day basis. We report here the results of 
a regional survey of teachers and administrators in effective programs 
for high-risk youth. 

The Dropout Problem 

One in four young people in the United States does not graduate from 
high school. In seme large cities, the dropout rates are at least doubxe 
that: In New York City in 1984 40% failed to graduate, in Chicago 49%, 
in Los Angeles 55% and in Miami 60% ("Dropouts: Shocking Enough to Get 
Our Attention" 1985: 1). In-depth studies of the problem in inner city 
schools calculate the loss of students to be even higher (e.g. , Fine 
1986:395). In a society which has long prided itself on the value of 
education and on the validity of the national goal of a nigh school 
diploma for each young person, these statistics, coupled with declining 
test scores, have caused a national reaction of near crisis proportions. 

Concern over dropouts and at-risk children is not new. But a number 
of issues canbine to make the current situation of particular concern. 
The cost to society in terms of potential cognitive development and 
productivity of its citizens has long been an issue, but many consider it 
even more critical in today's complex and changing technological 
society. Numerous reports have documented the differences in high school 
graduates 1 and dropouts 1 cognitive skills (McDill, Natriello, & Pallas 
1986). A price can hardly be placed on the value of adequate personal 
development and preparation for leading a fulfilling and rewarding life. 
7 he cost to the nation in curtailed production and creativity, however, 
can be somewhat more concretely 'estimated. At a time when declining 
birthrates foretell a smaller pool of potential employees, the nation's 
economic growth is demanding higher numbers of entry-level workers. 
O I) 2 
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Business leaders are increasingly worried about the rising school dropout 
rates ana identification of high percentages of marginal students who are 
either at riSK o* dropping out or who will graduate with substandard 
skills. If current trends continue, businesses will soon be relying on 
these marginally prepared young people to form the ranks of their new 
employees (Education Commission of the States Business Advisory 
Commission 1985:17). 

The monetary costs to the dropouts and to the nation have been 
documented through employment statistics and earnings. Not only do 
dropouts experience higher rates ot unemployment, but they also tend to 
earn less throughout their lives (Education Commission ot the States 
Business Advisory Canmission 1985:15; McDill, Natriello & Pallas 
1986:154-155). Since many students who l*ave high school without a 
degree come from families who also have had a limited number of years of 
education and have experienced higher rates of unemployment and lower 
earnings,, the failure of the schools and society to meet the educational 
needs of these children is contributing to the continuation of 
established cycles of poverty. The economic costs to the nation in 
foregone earnings ana higher utilization of services such as welfare, 
unemployment compensation and other social services have been estimated 
to be far higher than the costs of innovative programs to retain children 
in school through high school. Other social costs are related to 
unfinished educations: Dropouts are more likely to be involved in 
delinquent behavior and criminal activity. 

A cost to society implied in the preceding is the sacrifice of 
equity. As we have become more aware of the diversity of educational 
needs among children and the differences in individual learning styles 



ana paces, we have also taken on increased responsibility to aaaress 
those neeas and ditterences for all children equally. Equity in 
education has been a target of policymakers ana practitioners for several 
aecaaes. However , the growing concern over the state ot eaucation m tne 
nation (tirea by the National Canmission on Excellence in Eaucation 1 s 
1983 report, A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform ) 
has spawned a powerful movement nationwide to reform the educational 
system to foster excellence. This, curiously enough, has brought the 
issue of equity to the forefront once again. In the rusn to encourage 
and achieve excellerce in oui nation's schooling, the plight of tne 
nearly one million students who drop out of school each year seemed to 
have slipped by the wayside initially. In the past year or two, fears 
have been voiced about the possibility that the excellence movement may 
have discriminatory effects on the education of at-risk children (many of 
whom are minority children). This possibility will be discussed further 
below. 

There is another economic reason that the rising dropout rate is 
currently receiving considerable attention: increased controversy over 
the sources of school revenues (especially with regard to individual 
property taxes) and declining school enrollments (due to demographic 
trends) which in turn cause declines in school revenues. Not only for 
the sake of the nation's future, but for the immediate future of 
individual schools, teachers and administrators, scnools must meet 
society's ana students 1 expectations of adequate ana appropriate 
eaucation or suffer losses in income ana eventually in jobs (Weniage 
1983:16-17) . 
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For these and other reasons dropouts and high-risk students have 
oeccme a priority topic. 

Recent Reports 

In the two years following the release of Our Nation at Risk , several 
national reports nave ccme out to address both the issue of excellence 
and of equity. In 1983, the National Coalition of Advocates for Students 
commissioned an independent Board of Inquiry to conduct public hearings 
in 10 cities arouna the country to investigate the status of at-risk 
children in pub." ic schools. The results of the year- long study, which 
heard testimony from students, dropouts, parents, teachers, and other 
concerned citizens and which also conducted a review of recent research, 
were published in January 1985 in Barriers to Excellence; Our Children 
at RisK (National Coalition of Advocates for Students 1985; see also 
Cardenas and First 1985), The report deals with various forms of 
discrimination and differential treatment, specific barriers to 
educational excellence for all children (such as inflexible school 
structures, abuses of tracking, misuses of testing), and problems of 
inequitable and insufficient school funding. 

The approach of the Board of Inquiry was to examine the problems of 
young people who are not being adequately served by their schools and to 
determine the changes needed. Although the Board heard testimony of 
positive changes being made, the state of public education fo. at-risk 
children was found to be sorely lacking and in even greater jeopardy in 
light of the current education reform movement's emphasis on higher 
standards. Based on its findings, the Board made a series of 
wide-ranging recommendations. 
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In 1964 , the Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL) conouctea a 
survey of states' use of demographic oata for educational planning and 
round that as ot tnat year no state naa passed "reform" legislation tnat 
contained specific plans to provide for students wno did not meet tne 
higher standards. As the IEL report, All One System Demographics o f 
Education — Kindergarten Tnrougn Graduate School , states, ■ . . .thus, 
almost all states were willing to have a higher dropout rate from 
secondary schools in their state, even though the economic (leaving out 
the social) costs of this position will be very high indeed" (Hodgkinson 
1985:12} • In 1985, several states did show some responsiveness to tne 
need to provide additional help to students who were at-risk even before 
educational reforms raised the standards. The IEL survey found 
widespread concern over the likely increase in "pushouts" due to reform 
legislation. In the section on retention of students througn high school 
graduation, the report comments on useful dropout prevention strategies 
and suggests some steps for dealing with potential high school dropouts 
and their right to an equal education. 

In July of 1985, the National Governors ' Association (NGA) expressed 
its concern about high-risk youth ages 16-21 in their report, The Five- 
Year Dilemma . The NGA Employment and Training Subcommittee explored what 
is being done and can be done to prepare youth for work and expand their 
employment opportunties . The report placed special empnasis on the need 
for collaborative solutions in whicn educators, employment trainers, and 
employers coordinate efforts in programs targeted at tms age group. 

Who's LooKing Out for At-Risk Youtn appeared in the fall or 1985 . 
This report, prepared for the Charles Stewart Mott Founcation oy MDC , 
Inc., presents tne results of a survey of 54 state educational excellence 



commissions in 3 2 states. The focus of the survey was to determine 
wnetner or not the educational excellence commissions established since 
the 19b3 Our Nation at Risk report have paid attention to the at-risk 
youth who may make up as high as one-third of all high school students. 
The answer MDC received was no. Only 15 commissions (27% of the 
respondents) in 12 states haa even one recommendation aimect at a group 
that could be described as at-risk youth (MDC, inc* 1985), The report 
goes on to discuss the work of those 15 commissions ana makes 
recommendations for states to deal specifically with the educational 
proolems of at-risk students. 

Also \n tne fall of 1985 , the Council of Great City Scnools released 
a report of a survey of secondary school superintendents and principals 
conducted for tnem by Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Tne 
survey investigated the status of secondary school improvement efforts 
which have taken place since 1983. Although the report did not document 
the effects ot higher standards on disadvantaged students , it did note 
that increased graduation requirements were likely to bring increased 
numbers ot dropouts as tnose requirements were applied to newly entering 
ninth-grade students. Approximately half the school districts surveyed 
said their improvement efforts were aimed at potential "school leavers" 
and disadvantaged students. However, a third reported having no 
systematic procedure for identifying potential dropouts (Council of Great 
City Schools 1985). 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
also issued a report in 1985: Witn Consequences for All, A Report from 
the ASCD Task Force on Increased High School Graduation Requirements . 
While recognizing the need for reform in our eaujaticnax system/ the ASCD 
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notea, "There remains, however, tne disquieting possibility that these 
aaaeo requirements will prove counterproductive for substantial numbers 
ot students, ana thus ultimately for society," and concluded that many 
currently borderline students may drop out or scnool earlier ana in 
greater numbers. 

And as a result of scnool reform the Business Advisory Ccramission of 
tne Education Commission of the States felt compelled co address the 
needs of "•••those who, despite or because of school reform, are at 
greater risK of being lost to society as productive individuals." 
Recognizing the problem of large numbers of alienated youtn ana concernea 
witn the neea to teach tne virtues of civic responsibility , the ECS 
Business Advisory Commission published a report. Reconnect inq Youth; The 
Next Stage of Reform , which suggests ways that the business community can 
collaborate with policymakers and educators to improve opportunities for 
all youtn and reconnect at-risK youth with adults ana the worlds of work 
and responsible citizenship. 

In addition to these national policy-oriented reports, several 
educational journals nave recently dedicated entire issues to aiscussion 
of the aropout problem and t ^ r 1 for striving for excellence for all 
students. The September 191* issue o£ Educational Leadership carried 13 
specialized articles under the general title "Success for All Students." 
And the entire Spring 1936 issue of the Teachers College Re cor a is 
dedicated to careful consideration of patterns ana policies regarding 
school dropouts. Educational policy, practice and research journals and 
newsletters frequently carry special reports on tne state of aropout 
statistics ana on the neea for dropout prevention efforts. 



^ny Review Promising Practices? 

Despite all of the attention to the national crisis of increasing 
numoers ot at-risk stuaents who fall througn the cracks in our 
educational system, we have little information about what is actually 
being done to reverse this trend. As Dale Mann notes, "We have better 
national descriptions of youth at risk than we ha e local descriptions of 
programs that work" (1936a:68). This may be because, as MDC, Inc., 
concludes, "... at-risk youth do not yet figure seriously in this 
nation's plans to achieve educational excellence" (1985:15). It does not 
mean, nowever, that few people are working with high-risk youth. Mann 
.points out that there is an astonishing array ot things being aone that 
are considered helpful to dropout prevention, but very little is being 
learned about effective methods to address the problem because so little 
research has been done to evaluate specific interventions in terms ot 
effects. 

In considering what other types of educational reforms should take 
piece to avoid increased dropout rates as a result of the implementation 
of higher standards, Hamilton was surprised to find only a small number 
ot reports on dropout prevention programs and even fewer that included 
both program descriptions and data confirming program effectiveness 
(1986:413). Our own literature search revealed a similar paucity of 
documentation on effective dropout prevention strategies. 

Many have identified the need for more information on specific 
interventions and for greater sharing of such information. To cite 
Hodcjkinson, of *he Institute for Educational Leadership, "Given the 
basically local nature of such dropout prevention programs, there exists 



a major need to coordinate and share information on what works and why" 
(1985:12)* In our interactions with teachers and educational 
policymakers throughout the Northwest region, we have heard numerous 
reiterations of this need; many local educators are deeply concerned 
about finding ways to serve their high-risk students and they want to 
learn frcm others' practical experiences* 

This report describes the initial efforts of the Promising Practices 
for High-Ris* Youth Project to identify effective strategies for teaching 
high-risk youth* Via an ERIC search and literature review, information 
has bet.i collected on the dropout phenomenon and on the characteristics 
of effective programs that serve youth at risk of joining the ranks of 
school dropouts. To begin to identify premising practices within the 
region, local educational conferences on serving high-risk youth wer* 
attended and information on specific programs was collected* A brief 
questionnaire was distributed to all middle, junior high and high school 
principals, county/ educational service district superintendents, and 
school district superintendents in the six statec in the region and to 
local alternative education conference participants (see Appendix A) • 
The questionnaire — which was to be passed on to individuals directly 
involved in teaching at-risk young people — was the vehicle for 
gathering initial information on the dropout prevention activities 
underway in the region's schools* Selections from the literature review 
are discussed and the results of the survey are reported below* 
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Characteristics of High-Risk Youth 

Much has been written about dropout rates and the characteristics of 
students who leave school. The focus of this project is on dropout 
prevention strategies* To identify and understand such strategies one 
must nave a clear definition of the target population, i.e., the 
potential dropouts. Therefore, we will briefly review the 
characteristics of dropouts and students at risk of dropping out before 
discussing programs designed to help them stay in school. 

There are many terms for describing the students with whom we are 
concerned here: hign-risk, at-risk, marginal, potential dropout, 
disadvantaged, discouraged, defeated. Our purpose is not to select the 
ultimate definition, but rather to summarize the characteristics that are 
generally considered to be highly correlated with leaving school. Based 
on dropout research, one can assume that descriptions of students who 
have actually dropped out provide clues to the characteristics of 
students who are at risk of doing so. 

There is overwhelming agreement that no single factor is more 
unportant than any other in predicting who is likely to drop out of 
school. Most studies agree that dropping out or school if. usually the 
result of a combination of student-related factors: background 
characteristics, academic achievement, and behavior'" md attitudes. More 
important, there is general consensus that dm ^mg out is not 
necessarily related to intelligence; children ot all levels of ability 
and intelligence drop out of school. 

The best ana most recent national data available for learning about 
the dropout problem come from the High School and Beyond (HS&B) study, a 
longitudinal study sponsored by the National Center for Educational 
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Statistics (NCES) and consisting of a survey of nearly 60,000 students 
(sopncmores and seniors) in 1980 and then a follow-up survey in 198^ of a 
sudsample of tne original group (Peng & Takai 1983) Studies prior to 
tnac wor* nad identified the following aropout characteristics: low 
socioeconomic status, membership in an ethnic or racial minority group 
(generally related to socioeconomic status) , unsatisfactory relationship 
with family, low acaoemic achievement, dissatisfaction with school, 
delinquent or truant behavior, low self-esteem, enrollment in a 
nonacademic curriculum, nee^ co work, and early pregnancy and marriage 
(Bee* * Muia 1980; Ekstrom, Goertz, Pollack & Rock 1986; Rumoerger 
1983). Results of initial High School and Beyond analyses generally 
supported those earlier findings and provided seme additional 
information. Type of scftool, region of the country, and community type 
were also found to be significant factors. Dropouts were more likely to 
be from public schools (rather than private Catholic schools), from the 
western or Southern regions of the country, and from large urban areas 
(Peng & Takai 1983) . 

A team of researchers from the Educational Testing Service (ETS) also 
scrutinized tne HS&B data to determine how the cognitive acnievement and 
attitudes of high school dropouts differed from tnose of teenagers wno 
remained in school (Ekr^rom, Goertz, Pollack & Rock 19d6). To examine 
that question they identified the variables critical to dropping out,, 
finding two major variables: school performance, as measured by grades, 
and extent of problem behavior. They further found that these two 
variables seemed to be determined at least in part by tne home 
educational support system (mother's educational aspirations for ner 
cnild, study aids in the heme, parental involvement in scnooling, etc.). * 
O 1 J 
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Two studies in tne most populous states in the Northwest region have 
asked dropouts themselves their reasons for leaving school. The Oregon 
Department of Education study of early school leavers (1980) interviewed 
529 students who left school during the 1979-80 school year. Their 
primary reasons for leaving (cited in order of frequency) included: 

o teachers; 

o dislike of school in general; 
o credits; 

o dislike of specific school; 
o boredon/ lack ot interest; 

o desire for alternative educational program/ institution; and 
o pregnancy. 

Students interviewed in a dropout study conducted by the Edmonds, 
Washington, School District (Gaawa, Chnstensen, Bryan, & Boeck, 1983) 
found similar answers: 

o teacher alienation or uncaring teachers; 

o lack ot attendance; 

o problems at home; 

o scnool being boring; and 

o personal problems. 

These differed slightly from the reasons for leaving stated by 

dropouts in the HS&B study, where family pressures and the need to work 

weie also important factors: 

Boys' reasons: 

o poor grades; 

o disliked school; 

o took a joD; 

o couldn't get along with teachers; 
o had to support family; 
o expelled/ suspended. 
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Girls 1 reasons: 
o marriage; 
o disliked school; 
o poor grades; 
o pregnancy; 
o offered a 30b; 

o couldn't get along with teachers.* 

Seme ot these reasons for leaving school are things on which schools 

and teachers may have little impact (for example, background 

characteristics such as family socioeconomic status or student/family 

relationships). School districts in general have such limited resources 

that even if they were able to influence those factors, they woula not 

nave the resources to devote to invest igatino such student background 

cnarac tens tics. As O'Connor (1985) points out, as a practical matter 

schools must focus on characteristics that they can realistically 

monitor. The following marginal student characteristics cited by wehlage 

(1983) are indicators the schools can easily identify: 

o typically in the bottom 25% of the class as measured by grade 
point average; 

o frequently have failed some courses; 

o behind on credits to graduate; 

o lack of basic skills (among some) ; and 

o attitude and conduct problems. 
Among the problems marginal students have, truancy is the most 
significant according to Wehlage. 



*Reponses for all of these studies are listed in order of frequency. 
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O'Connor lists truancy ana having low graaes and being behina in 
credits as the main characteristics to use to identify students at risk. 
He cites a Eugene, Oregon, study by Schellenberg (1985) whicn found that 
absenteeism in the 9th grade was a strong predictor of students at risk 
of dropping out. 

Wehlage and Rutter (1986a) have recently gone beyond the traditional 
orientation of dropout investigations whicn focuses on the 
characteristics of the dropout as deviant. Using the High School and 
Beyond data, they examine dropouts 1 perceptions of the schools for clues 
regarding the role of the schools in the creation of dropouts. Although 
they fina that socioeconomic status ana school performance are important 
variables in determining who drops out, in their analyses these variaoles 
are less powerful than students* perceptions about teacher interest in 
stuaents, the effectiveness of discipline ana the fairness of school 
aiscipline. Wehlage and Rutter suggest that the phenomenon of school 
aropout is better conceived and car be better aadressea if it is viewea 
as a result of a combination of certain student characteristics witn 
certain school conaitions. The implications of this conclusion for the 
development of effective schooling for at-risk students will be aiscussea 
further below. The point here is that alienation from teachers and the 
school is a common characteristic among students who drop out. 

Another recent study questioned the strength of the influence of 
student background, particularly heme environment, on the likelihooa a 
student will arop out of school. Sexton (1985) analyzea aropout rates in 
Portlana, Oregon, by school and residential area ana founa that school 
leaving was far more hignly correlate^ with the school attenaea than with 
the stuaent's residential area. His analysis *of outcomes among students 
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wno hao ue®n forcea to trans rer cue to school closures was particularly 

insightful. Dropout rates of students from particular neiqhbornoods were 

cut in half after they entered different schools. Socioeconomic status 

ana home environment were far less influential on scnool retention tnan 

was tne school attendee. These findings ao not deny tne influence of 

student background character istics, but illustrate the potential of 

schools to overcome such influence and reduce the loss of students. 

The profile ot a high-risk student that emerges from these various 

studies, then, includes the following characteristics: 

o poor academic achievement (low grades, behind in credits or — at 
tne middle school level — behind grade level, older); 

o behavior problems, especially truancy, but also including 

disciplinary problems, attitude, alienation from teachers and the 
school, substance abuse; and 

o non-school problems, including unsatisfactory family relations, 
need to work, pregnancy. 



Characteristics of Promising Practices 

Our review of the literature on working with high-risk youth 
uncovered seme isolated program descriptions and a handful of review 
articles and guidelines for setting up dropout prevention programs. 
Ratner than describe specific programs from other parts of the country, 
nere we will summarize tne literature in terms of the cnarac tens tics 
thought to contribute to effective dropout intervention anc then compare 
tnem to results from our initial survey of practices in schools in the 
Nortnwest region. 

Tnere appears to be no clear-cut, widely accepted set of evaluation 
criteria for judging the effectiveness ot specific strategies. The 
bottom line for judging tne worth ot a program of course usually includes 
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a combination of the following: reduction in dropout rate, reduction in 
attendance ana behavior problems, and improved achievement (as measured 
tnrougn credit completion, GPA, test scores, etc,)* But many program^ 
lacK sufficient funds or longitudinal data even to evaluate their efforts 
systematically on that basis. Beyond these obvious goals, few studies 
indeed have tried to link outcomes to specific strategies. The 
noteworthy exception to this is the work of Gary Wehlage and his 
colleagues at the recently created National Center on Effective Secondary 
Schools at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. This work will be 
discussed further below. 

In his call for action on the dropout problem, Dale Mann (1966b) 
describes what he terms the "blizzard" of approaches, the lack of 
agreement on outcome measures, and the consequent dirth of evidence on 
"what works." He points out the need for seme kind of taxonomy — some 
framework — that can categorize differences among programs which may be 
related to differences in outcomes. He also goes on to illustrate, 
however, the difficulty of setting up such a framework, noting that 
considering just in-school programs, a dozen school districts were using 
63 of the 71 identified possible approaches to dropout prevention and/or 
remediation. It should come as no surprise, then, that nearly every 
article and report we reviewed had a somewhat different list of 
characteristics of successful intervention programs. Only a few even 
attempted to organize their lists into general categories. 

Surveys of Effective Programs 

Gary Wehlage and his colleagues in Wisconsin have been studying ways 
to reduce school attrition for a number of years. In 1983, Wehlage 
presented some guidelines for effective programs for marginal high school 
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students, aescrioed six different programs in Wisconsin, and then 
generalizes to describe the common characteristics that contribute to 
success witn students. He noted tnat approaches vary, depending upon 
wnac people tnink is. "wrong." Many programs stress development or oasic 
skills; others focus on specific vocational skills; still others 
emphasize preparation for the world of work (socialization of proper 
attitudes and work habits, career counseling, work experience). 

Wehlage feels none of these approaches is successful enough to be the 
primary basis of program planning. Instead, he takes a much broader 
view, stating tnat the problem to be aaaressea oy programs for marginal 
students is really adolescent development. Within tnat broad rubric, he 
identifies two major areas on which to focus efforts: (1) social bonding 
(the positive attachment to parents and other significant adults which 
leads to the commitment to participate in the institutions of society; 
and (2) intellectual growth (the development of abstract thinking, rather 
than simply basic skills). There are a number of program character sties 
tnat when present help to foster growth in these two areas. Beyond the 
assumption that there is no substitute for quality teachers, Wehlage 
identifies the following characteristics of effective programs, organized 
into four categories: 

Administration and organization: 

o small size (25-60 students, 2-t> teachers) — allows 

tlexibility, responsiveness to individual needs, frequent 
face-to-face interactions among faculty and with students; 

o program autonomy (own name, space and administrative stafr) 
— gives teachers ownership and power to be effective. 

Teacher culture: 

o professional accountability tor student success; 

o extended role — work witn whole student, demonstrate caring; 
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o optimism regarding success, but realistic judgments of 
individual academic abilities; 

o collegiality — teamwork, ]oint decision-making, sharing in 
successes, group activities; 

o professionally rewarding. 

Student culture: 

o family atmosphere — accepting, but not uncritical, genuinely 
caring; 

o cooperative learning ~ not competitive; 

o supportive peer culture (regarding the school, rules, goals, 
progress) . 

Curriculum and instruction: 

o individualized; 

o cooperative; 

o use of real-life problems; 

o experiential — involvement in community service, career 
internships, political/ social action, community study, 
outdoor adventure. 

Wehlage goes into some detail about the utility of experiential 

curriculum for fostering adolescent development, concluding that if 

properly designed it is an essential component of any program for 

marginal students. 

Since 1983, Wehlage and his associates have been working toward 

designing a model program for at-risk youth and formulating ways to 

evaluate its effectiveness (Wehlage & Rutter, 1986b). They believe that 

program success can (and should) be evaluated on the basis of both 

visible criteria such as reduced dropout rate, lees frequent truancy and 

disruptive behavior and improved competencies in basic skills, and on 

such less tangible things as improved self-esteem, increased locus of 
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control ana perception of opportunities, greater degree of social 

bonding, ana participation in the sharea values of society. To 

accomplisn this they have aeveloped the "Wisconsin Youtn Survey," an 

instrument to measure the personal orientations or at-ris* stucents. 

They have usea tne instrument to gather data at numerous sites ana are in 

the process of revising and refining it. In addition, as part of the 

research agenda for the new National Center on Effective Seconaary 

Schools, they are iaentifying schools or programs that have been highly 

successful with at-risk stuaents. They plan to study six high schools to 

identify generalizable and replicable program characteristics. 

As notea earlier, the work that Wehlage and Rutter have done with tne 

HS&B data (1986a) has added to their vis:. on of what will ma*e programs 

more effective, rhey identify three necessary elements: 

o an enhancea sense of professional accountability among educators 
towara all students; 

o a renewal of efforts to establish legitimate autnority within the 
institution of the school; and 

o a reaef inition of school work for stuaents and teachers that will 
allow more students to achieve success ana satisfaction ana 
continue their schooling (pp. 389-90) . 

There have been several surveys of dropout prevention programs in 

vocational eaucation. Lotto (1982) describes the characteristics common 

to 17 such programs for which there was evidence of their holding power. 

Many of these programs had not been previously describea in the 

literature on dropout prevention. Lotto founa these programs haa three 

major characteristics in common: 

o Eacn usea a variety of strategies tnat were well integratea into 
the program aesign. 

o Potential aropouts were separatea from tneir regular scnoois ana 
placed in alternative settings. 
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o Participants comprised a relatively small <,roup on which resources 
were concentrated. 

As they argue for the need to incorporate basic skills remediation 

into vocational training programs for potential and actual dropouts , 

Weber and Silvani-bacey (1983) set up clear categories for their review 

of 14 programs. They describe four basic approaches to the reinforcement 

of basic skills ana remediation of deficiencies at the secondary level: 

(1) compensatory or remedial programs; (2) support-oriented programs; 

(3) alternative school proyrams; and (4) inservice training programs. 

They organize the information about programs using these different 

approaches into three categories: content, methodology and 

organisation. After reviewing the 14 programs, they then make a series 

of recommendations about effective programs, clustering their suggestions 

in these three areas. 

With regard to content they recommend: 

o Have clear and explicit goals ana objectives (students need 
structure) . 

o Make certain that criteria for judging success correspond 
directly to the content. 

Their methodological suggestions include: 

o Identify at-risK students early (in elementary school) ana ao 
it as unobtrusively as possible. 

o Avoid pejorative terms and labels (e.g., " remedial-) — don't 
reinforce the caste system. 

o Have an integrated program — combine basic skills with 
vocational/occupational training to make the program more 
relevant to students' need to find a job. 

o Individualize the instruction. 

o Adapt materials to specific needs ana/or use a variety of 
materials and media. 

o Include paid work experience and relate job experience to 
content of schooling. 
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o Provide incentives (recognition and rewards) to motivate 
students. 

o Use peers to tutor. 

o Provide alternative programming (integrate career exploration 
with vocational and basic skills curriculum, offer flexible 
schedule, shorter classes, etc.). 

Organizational considerations include: 

o Provide dual components (presecondary and secondary) . 

o Present inservice workshops to familiarize teachers with 
dropouts, their skills levels and effective remedies. 

o Foster linkages with other organizations (for example, with 
apprenticeship and CETA programs for paid work for students) . 

o Determine optimal mix of staft size ana qualifications for 
both basic skills and vocational instruction. 

o Determine optimal mix in provision of support services (for 
example, number of guidance counselors, working panel of 
business and community leaders, etc.). 

The authors also offer seme "other" considerations: 

o Locate the program within the school. 

o Encourage cooperation between the basic skills and vocational 
education staff. 

o Plan for rigorous assessments of the program to alio*- better 
estimates of potential impact. 

And they suggest the need for more research on the following topics: 

o parental impact; 

o complementary basic skills (listening, writing, oral 

communication and their effects ot reading ana mathematics; 
and 

o dropouts and vocational outcomes. 
To identify indicators of effective vocational programs for dropouts, 
Batsche and her colleagues (1984) surveyed 7 6 aaministra tors of exemplary 
vocational programs that specifically served hign school aropouts or 
potential dropouts. Forty-four responded. 
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The administrators were asked to rank 18 program descriptors 
regarding the success of the program. The top four descriptors reported 
all had to do with affective aspects of the programs: 

o self-concept development; 

o work attituces/habits; 

o interpersonal/ life skills; and 

o motivation. 

Descriptors regarding work experience, basic skills, employaoility and 
job training skills were also deemed important, but not as important as 
these affective topics. Among the least important were interagency 
cooperation, job development, statt upgrading and community service. The 
authors expressed surprise at these results and warned that the 
respondents may have found these last factors unnecessary because they 
are already experiencing a high degree of success (may already have 
highly qualified staff or ready sources of jobs, for example) . The 
administrators were also asked to rate 12 teaching factors according to 
importance for retaining dropouts. The top four included: 

o established and clearly communicated rules; 

o clearly communicated performance standards; 

o approachable teachers; and 

o counseling services. 

State and City Summaries of Successful Program Characteristics 

Several states and major city school districts have put out 
publications on the dropout problem and ways to deal with it more 
effectively. As examples we review the characteristics of effective 
dropout prevention programming identified by New Yor k City Public 
Schools, where nearly half of the students enrolled drop out before 



completing high school; the Minnesota Department of Education, in 

conjunction with the CETA-Education Linkage Unit; and the Ohio State 

Department of £ducation. 

The effective features reported by New York City Public Schools 

(1970:14-15) were identified by a study conducted by the Office of 

Educational Evaluation to identify the major causes of dropping out of 

school and ways the school* system could respond effectively to the 

problem. The study , Interrupted Education; Students Who Drop Out , was 

based on interviews with staff in high school, alternative high school, 

and auxiliary services, and with students in dropout prevention programs, 

students who had dropped out and then returned to school, and 

nonre turning dropouts. According to the study the folloving features are 

found in programs and schools that successfully serve potential and 

actual dropouts: 

o caring, skilled counselors, teachers and administrators who 
believe that their students can learn; 

o a commitment from the school -leadership that dropout prevention is 
a priority; 

o an instructional program individually tailored to the learning 
needs ana styles of different students and advancing 
hierarchically through a sequence of skills; 

o course offerings that are future goal oriented and that make sense 
to students in terms of their personal experiences; 

o learning goals that can be achieved at the student's own pace in 
period of time generally less than three weeks; 

o job experiences; 

o a grading system that builds in succ?sj by connecting it to 

learning tasks set in accordance with students' achievement levels; 

o immediate feedback on performance; 

o professional counseling supplementeo oy peer counseling; 
o career information that leads to 30b placement; 
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o emphasis on reading improvement and the practical application of 
mathematics; and 



o a system of discipline that establishes a bottom line for 
unacceptable behavior, with a minimum of rules, with clear 
penalties consistently enforced, including rewards for observing 
rules and flexibility for special circumstances. 

After reviewing a variety of dropout prevention programs, both within 

Minnesota and around the country, with local, state, or federal 

sponsorship, the Minnesota report Secondary School Dropouts summarizes 

common characteristics among successful programs (CETA-Education Linkage 

Unit 1981:57). They often have: 

o two major goals — development of learning skills and 
employability competencies; 

o individualized approaches, including ongoing participant 

assessment, personalized learning activities and remedial basic 
skills assistance when needed; 

o opportunities to improve attitudes — such as emphasis on 

individual strengths rather than weaknesses — and a chance to 
develop relationships in new settings away from past problems; 

o a wide variety of support services to enable youth to succeed in 
the program — including individual assistance in personal, 
educational and employment*- related needs; 

o a jobs component or another source of income for youth who need 
money to stay in the program; and 

o a competent, caring staff. 

In 1982 and 1983, Ohio conducted two large surveys of school 
districts and counselors regarding attendance/ dropout policies and 
programs. The results were published in Reducing Dropouts in Ohio 
Schools: Guidelines and Promising Practices. A Guide to Dropout 
Prevention, Intervention and Remediation (Ohio State Department of 
Education 1983). Ohio suggests that although good programs differ from 
each other in design and content, they usually share nine features. 




Successful dropout programs: 

o offer student support services (including health care, assistance 
witn drug and alcohol problems , personal counseling , liaison with 
law enforcement) ? 

o emphasize an individualized , student centered approacn (with 
instruction at the student's own level ana pace); 

o include basic skills remediation; 

o employ community- based learning (using the community as a 
classroom and using the human and materials resources of the 
community to supplement individualized instruction; 

o provide employment-related activities (career counseling , job 
training , job placement — unite le world of work with that of 
school) ; 

o offer high school credit for alternative courses (help earn 
diplomas) ; 

o stress interagency cooperation (agenices outside the school can 
help provide many of the above features); 

o provide teacher, administrator and parent support; and 

o orient students to success (through positive outcomes, realistic, 
attainable goals, immediate feedback, focus of improving 
self-esteem, etc.) (p. 27). 

Studies within the Region 

Within the Northwest region, state departments of education, local 
school districts, scholars and community ana business leaders have been 
responding to the increasing concern over school attrition. One of the 
most comprehensive studies to date is the Edmonds (Washington) School 
District study on dropouts conducted by Gadwa and her colleagues, 
mentioned earlier. A two-year project begun in February 1982, this study 
scrutinized district sc' Dls' attendance and dropout records, identified 
and interviewed actual dropouts, reviewed their school records for 
teacher comments regarding academic, health and behavioral 
characteristics, ana then compared the dropout population with the 
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m-school population to build a profile of the "typical" dropout. The 
goal of the study was to use that information to design interventions to 
prevent scnool attrition and to bring dropouts back into the educational 
system. The results of the study include a well thought out, 
comprehensive set of 39 recommendations covering eight major areas: 

o early identification of potential dropouts; 

o staff/student relationships; 

o the teaching/ learning process; 

o staff training; 

o educational alternatives; 

o curriculum; 

o graduation requirements; and 
o data management (pp. 55-61). 

Although too numerous to describe in detail here, many of the 
recommendations are similar to those of other reports described above, 
such as caring, well- trained staff; diversified teaching methods and 
environments; competency-based, relevant curriculum that is individually 
paced; career exploration and vocational components; and flexible 
scheduling. However, the Edmonds recommendations stand apart from others 
we reviewed for their specificity and comprehensiveness. They also 
include more emphasis on the issues of school climate anc the 
interpersonal relationships that are so important to effective schooling 
of .all students, but particularly of at-risk students. Specific 
recommendations are made about the need to sensitize staff to deal with 
the whole student (regarding problems both in and out of school); 
evaluate staff based on teacher/ student interaction; provide staff with 
time and resources to contact absentees, facilitate links to community 
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agencies, etc. ihe study's inclusion of recommendations for data 
management illustrates how seriously Gadwa and her associates took their 
charge to improve the district's services for all children. 

At the state level in Washington, the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (OSPI) has been actively fostering dropout prevention 
activities on the local level. In 1984, the OSPI set aside $300 ,000 to 
fund 13 model dropout programs around the state as part of the High 
Motivation/School Fatention Program. The programs are very diverse (see 
Washington Alternative Learning Association and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction High Motivation/School Retention Program Showcase Conference 
program descriptions. May 1986); they include special classes within the 
regular school framework and setting, an alternative school, mentoring, 
outreach (to truants and dropouts as well), transition programs, 
community service, skills remediation, personal development, counseling, 
and tutoring. Some are established programs and others are new 
endeavors. Dropout prevention strategies employed by many of these 
specially selected programs, as identified by the High Motivation/School 
Retention Program, include: 

o counseling/survival skills; 

o contract courses; 

o small classes; 

o tutoring; 

o advocacy; 

o transportation; 

o child care; 

o natural helpers; and 

o continuous enrollment. 
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The OSPI has continued to fund dropout prevention programs through 
the High Motivation/School Retention Program, Building on initial 
program descriptions obtained at tne Washington Alternative Learning 
Association's annual conference (May 1986) , we plan to follow tne 
progress of these model programs , paying particular attention to evidence 
of their effectiveness. 

Also in Washington State, the Washington Rounatable, a group of 

corporate executive officers from 29 major firms doing business in the 

state sponsored a report on dropouts (Zatorlst 1985). ThR author reviewed 

national and local studies on the topic, conducted interviews with school 

and community leaders around the state and made site visits. Based on 

his research and personal interviews, Zobrist cites the following major 

components of successful programs: 

o a cohesive school community that generates a strong sense of 
affiliation — student/ staff bonding; 

o choices — the opportunity to choose school or program; 

o multiple efforts to stimulate and challenge to engage and hold the 
student 1 s inte r est; 

o work designed so the student can experience frequent, real 
successes; 

o curriculum/ content that is germane and important to at-risk 
students; 

o instructional methods that go beyond traditional approaches, such 
as action learning, small group and individual as well as whole 
class instruction, and cooperative, interdependent learning;. 

o developmental programs — for students to become responsible 
members of a group and autonomous, self -directing adults, in 
addition to developing cognitive skills; and 

o district support and backing which allows the program to depart 
from traditional procedures and practices (pp. 1D2-103). 

Several studies have also been conducted in Oregon. The Otegon 

School Study Council (OSSC) has published a study on dropout prevention 
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programs tnat work (O'Connor 1985). Based on a review of tne literature 

and interviews with district and secondary school administrators in 

Oregon, O'Connor identifies 10 characteristics of effective student 

retention programs: 

o early identification and prompt remedial assistance; 

o sound organization — careful planning based on indepth knowledge 
of available community resources and the individual nature of 
student needs; 

o careful staff selection — individuals with an empathetic and 
fearless regard for at-risk students; 

o team teaching and the "buddy system"; 

o a unique or program- specific focus, with explicit, tangible 
expectations and goals; 

o students who have chosen this program and have made a commitment 
to participate; 

o a role valued by the main (regular) school with which the program 
is affiliated and adequate funds to perform its functions; 

o administrative flexibility with regard to student intake, 
budgeting, facilities, and supplies; 

o a high degree of community involvement, such as school-business 
partnerships; and 

o staff awareness of substance abuse and student awareness and 
assistance programs (pp. 7-13) 

In Portland, a study to devise a comprehensive system for meeting the 

neeas of at-risk youth has been underway for the past year: tne Portland 

Leaders Roundtable Planning Project. It is a collaborative effort among 

several major city organizations: the Portland Public Schools, the 

Portland Urban League, the Private Industry Council, the City of 

Portland, the Youth Service Centers, and the Business Youtn Exchange (an 

arm of the Chamber of Commerce). Together these diverse groups are 

working to establish a city-wide service system that will assist youtn in 

and out of school to develop competence in basic skills and acquire tne 
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necessary skills for finding and keeping a job. As reviewers for the 
Urban Network Project of Brandeis University point out, Portland has 
successfully built a city-wide coalition through the patient efforts of a 
creative and committed planning team (Cipollone & Farrar, 1985). 

Four workgroups have spent the past year researching and discussing 
ways to improve the preparation of all children, but especially at-risk 
children, as they pass through the school system and join the ranks of 
working adults. The workgroups have been organized according to age and 
schooling categories: (1) preschool, grade 5, (2) middle school, grades 
6-8, (3) in-school, grades 9-12, and (4) out-cf-school, ages 14-21. 
These workgroups recently completed their recommendations and ideas for 
implementation to be included in the Leaders Roundtable Master Plan 
(Portland Leaders Roundtable Planning Project 1986), The following are 
the areas which these leaders consider in need of improvement or 
expansion to address adequately the needs of at-risk children at the 
middle school (grades 6-8) level in Portland: 

o basic skills learning; 

o positive relationships between parents and children; 
o overcoming racial bias; 

o assessment, identification of individual student needs, and 
appropriate follow-up procedures including counseling ana 
guidance; 

o alternatives for at-risk youth; 

o training for teachers and scheduling (to accommodate working 
parents) ; 

o linkages between schools, support agencies and business; 

o coordination among programs within the school system; and 

o school district commitment to employability as an outcome for the 
school experience as well as the prevention of academic failure. 




For at-risk youth in high school, the list is very similar: 

o school district commitment to employ ability as an outcome from 
high school for all students; 

o assessment, id .ratification of individual student needs, and 
appropriate follow-up and guide nee; 

o staff training; 

o alternatives for at-risk youth; 

o basic skills learning; 

o positive relationships between parents and school; 

o linkages between schools and other agencies; 

o school attendance policies ar.d procedures; and 

o coordination among programs within the school S} item. 

For youth ages 14-21 who are no longer in school, the following have 
been identified as service provision areas needing improvement, listed in 
order of priority: 

o linkages among service providers; 

o basic skills learning; 

o improving the nobs climate for youth; 

o support services (drug and alcohol education linkea with housing, 
health, employment and training programs, services for teenage 
mothers) ; 

o assessment and identification of individual needs and appropriate 
follow-up; 

o vocational training/work experience; 

o overcoming employers 1 - bias towards youth; and 

o training of staff in youth serving agencies to incorporate basic 
skills instruction. 
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Summary of Common Characteristics 

The foregoing review illustrates the great variety of ways 
researchers and educators describe what makes a program work and the 
multitude of program attributes that are considered to contribute to 
success in serving at-risk youth. This review process, although tedious, 
is an essential step in establishing a firm foundation for our project's 
identification of truly "promising practices. " Although direct relation 
of strategy to outcome is the preferred method of determining 
effectiveness, as noted our review of the literature founa very few 
descriptions of such program evaluations and documentation. Due to 
inaccurate or incomplete methods of dropout documentation, which 
generally haven't been improved since the National Education Association 
published its report of ways to overcome the limitations of dropout data 
sources in 1965 (Hammack 1986:325) , and due to insufficient resources to 
dedicate to systematic program evaluation, much of what is considered 
"effective" is based solely on program descriptions. Indeed, most of the 
major national reports describee earlier in this paper have based their 
recommendations for dropout intervention on what practitioners say works. 

Consulting the collective experience of teachers and administrators 
wno work with high-risk youth is certainly one valid way to identify 
characteristics of successful programs. Practitioners who have dedicated 
years to working with children who are at risk of dropping out know what 
works for their students, even if their districts have not been able to 
conduct thorough evaluations. By looking for common threaas among the 
many effective program reports, we have begun to formulate a list of 
characteristics that are very likely to foster success in dropout 
intervention efforts. 
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The effective program descriptions reviewed to date share the following 

common characteristics: 

Staffing ; Nearly every dropout prevention program requires 
qualified, caring teachers. The importance of the teacher's ability 
to establish rapport with individual at-nc* students and develop 
personal relationsnips with them cannot be over sta ted • 

Curriculum ; Most agree that the curriculum should be relevant and 
meaningful for high-risk students, based on real-life experiences and 
goals. Many emphasize personal development; many others focus on 
preparation frr work, incorporating basic skills remediation or other 
academic work as appropriate. 

Methodology : Programs should be small, with low student/ teacher 
ratio. There is almost universal agreement that instruction should 
be individualized, in terms of pace, ability and many say content. 
But some group work should also be included to teach appropriate 
group behavior and foster ^ocial bonding. Most note the need for 
students to experience success? for clear expectations and standards 
based on realistic (attainable) goals; immediate feedback and clear, 
valid criteria for evaluating performance; and consistent and 
appropriate rewards and sanctions. 

Administrative support : Many programs cite the importance of having 
the support and commitment of the district or main school. 

Initial Survey of Promising Practices in the Region 

To begin to gather information on effective dropout prevention 
activities in the region, a brief questionnaire was distributed to all 
county and school superintendents and middle, junior high and hign scnool 
principals in Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wasftington (see 
Appendix A). Questionnaires were also sent to schools listed in the 
Oregon and Alaska alternative education directories and to participants 
in "Our Other Youth; Fifth Annual Conference on Dropout Prevention and 
Working with At-Risk Youth" in Portland in February 1986. A total of 
2,984 questionnaires were distributed. 

Those who received the questionnaire were asked to fill it out if 
they knew of effective learning strategies for working witn 
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lov*-achieving, high-risk youth or if they were working with an effective 
strategy or program. They were also asked to copy the form and share it 
with other programs or teachers who are exceptionally skilled at helping 
at-risk students. (See letter in Appendix A.) Judging from the 
responses, many recipients of the original mailing apparently aid 
distribute copies of the form. There is, therefore, no way to determine 
the response rite to this survey- nor was it our intention to do so. we 
expected only a portion of the survey recipients to be able to fill out 
the form. A blanket mailing was selected to ensure that the project 
could tap into as many promising, though perhaps as yet little known, 
strategies as possible. 

The questionnaire was brief ana simple. Our intention was to receive 
information from as many practitioners as possible as an initial step in 
exploring what the region's schools have to offer high-risk youth. Thus, 
the form had to be "doable" — something that coula be f illea in 
quickly. But we also wanted information that would help us begin to 
discriminate among strategics. In addition to contact information {name, 
address, phone), we asked for program descriptions via forced categories 
and descriptors: source of funding, age level served, and main focus (es) 
of the program or strategy. To begin to address the issue of 
effectiveness, we also asked respondents to jot down three things they 
thought contributed to the success of the strategy/program being 
reported. (See questionnaire in Appendix A,) 

The results of the survey are presented in Tables 1-4. Excluding 
multiple responses from the same program ana responses from programs as 
yet in the planning stage, we have received 241 responses, over half of 
whicn were from individuals working at the high school level (see 
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Table 1), The mail-out distribution included approximately 50% more 
individuals at the high school level than at the middle and junior high 
levels. It is not surprising, then, that we have received a higher 
number of responses from the high school level. Whether or not this is 
also an indicator that teachers are actually doing more at tne high 
school level to address the needs of at-risk students cannot be 
determined by this type of voluntary survey, of course. The literature, 
however, confirms what these data suggest. Calls for the need for early 
intervention and implementation of strategies for identifying and helping 
potential dropouts in the middle or elementary schools are a relatively 
recent phenomenon, 

TABLE 1 

Number of Respondents by Grade Level Served 



Grade Level 


Number 


6-8 


35 


9-12 


139 


Mixed 




(6-8 & 9-12) 


48 


K - 12 


10 


Not Specified 


9 


TOTAL 


241 



Note: Excludes multiple responses from the same program and responses 
from programs in the planning stage. 
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A wide variety of programs and strategies are represented by the 
survey respondents. They range from specially targeted study hall 
classes to complete K-12 alternative school programs. Programs often 
reported multiple focuses, indicating recognition in many cases of the 
variety of needs at-risk youth have and the importance of providing an 
integrated program which enables teachers to deal with the whol child. 
These survey results do not warrant detailed analyses; their utility lies 
in the overview they provide of what practitioners in this field are 
doing and what they think is important. Nearly three-quarters of the 
programs described include improved basic skills as a main program 
focus. (See Table 2.) The next most frequently mentioned tocus was 
personal growth and development (65%), followed by academic credit for 
graduation (53%) , counseling/mentoring (52%), and specific subject 
mastery/ competency (44%). Approximately a third of the programs reported 
an emphasis on employability skills training and one in five mentioned 
vocational training/ employment as a main focus. Only 15% considered 
health care/ family planning a main focus of their efforts, other 
miscellaneous focuses mentioned include GED preparation, behavior 
modification and development of social skills, development of study 
skills, substance abuse counseling, teen parenting, and specific emphases 
on self -concept development, goal setting skills, and the like. 

Looking at the focuses as reported by grade level served, the pattern 
of emphases does not vary much from that of the overall sample. As one 
might expect, academic credit is not yet an issue for middle schools, and 
employability skills and vocational training are more immediately 
relevant for high school students. 



TABLE 2 



Main Focuses of Programs Responding 
by Grade Level Served (in Percent*) 

Grade Level 



Main Focus Area 


6-8 


9-12 


Mixea 
6-8 & 9-12 


K - 12 


Not 
Specif lea 


Total 




n»35 


n»139 


n»48 


n»10 


n=9 


n=241 


Basic skills 


71 


71 


73 


90 


56 


72 


Subject mastery 


46 


:s 


44 


30 


22 


44 


Academic credit 


3 


66 


56 


50 


22 


53 


Personal growth 


71 


66 


56 


60 


67 


65 


Employability 
skills training 


6 


38 


33 


30 


44 


32 


Vocational 
train ing/ 
employment 


3 


27 


21 


20 


22 


22 


Counseling/ 
mentoring 


51 


55 


48 


60 


22 


52 


Health care/ 
family planning 




17 


^5 


10 




15 


Other 


17 


19 


25 


20 


22 


20 



♦Percent is of total number of respondents within each $rade level. 
Note: Based on forced category selecticn. Multiple focuses could be 



indicated. 

In response to tne statement "I think this strategy/program is 
successful because: respondents provided a "blizzard" of answers 

(as Mann would have said). Space for three reasons was pre - td. Most 
confined their responses to that format; however, some prov . _o many more 
reasons, and others attached extensive program descriptions. In Taoles 3 
and 4 we have attempted to condense the responses regarding reasons for 
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success into several major categories: curriculum, methodology, 
staffing, counseling, parent involvement, administrative support, ana 
community links. This represents an initial effort to determine the 
categories of stratagy and program characteristics that are critical to 
successful dropout intervention efforts • However, it is far from being a 
definitive taxonomy of the characteristics of effective programs, as the 
project progresses, these categories will be subject to continuous review 
and revision. 

It may be useful to consider these categories of responses in terms 
of the total number of reasons for success given, (See Table 3,) It is 
not surprising to find that the three major categories of practices to 
which respondents attribute prograiV strategy success are methodology, 
curriculum ana staffing (in ordpc of frequency mentioned) , We must be 
careful not to extrapolate too much from these results, however. The 
fact that these categories (particularly curriculum and methodology) are 
very complex and include a wide variety of options most probably accounts 
for their more frequent mention here. Less frequent mention of 
administrative support, for example, as an ingredient of success does not 
necessarily mean that it is less important in constructing an effective 
program than a specific mode of delivery of instruction or a particular 
curricular focus. Nevertheless, frequency of mention may at least 
provide some indication of where respondents are focusing their 
energies. Examining patterns of frequency of response for these major 
categories by grade level served may give us some clues regarding 
age-related differences in emphasis. For example, for middle school 
dropout pj ^ vent ion efforts, methodological issues appear to be less of a 
concern the*** are staffing issues. By comparison, at the high school 
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level methodology appears to take on increasing importance. This may 
simply reflect the greater number of methodological options available for 
this age group due to greater attention to the "dropout problem." Bu- it 
may also suggest a slightly different set of priorities. These poss jle 
interpretations will be tested in subsequent contacts with practitioners 
in interviews and site visits, 

TABLE 3 

Reasons for Strategy/Program Success 
(in Percent*) 



Grade Level 



Reasons for Success 


6-8 


9-12 


Mixed 
6-8 & 9-12 


K - 12 


Not 
Specif iea 


Total 


Curriculum 


n-35 

29 


n»139 
29 


n-48 

26 


n-10 

22 


n=9 
54 


n-241 

29 


Methodology 


20 


36 


38 


30 


38 


34 


Staffing 


31 


21 


16 


19 


8 


21 


Counseling 


4 


4 


7 


22 




6 


Parent involvement 


8 


3 


5 


4 




4 


Administrative 
support 


6 


3 


5 






3 


Community lirks 


1 


3 


4 


4 




3 


Total 


99 


99 


101 


101 


101 


100 


•Per cents may not add 


to 100 


due to 


:ounding . 









Examining the results within the major reason categories is more 
useful because it allows us to see some of the more commonly favored 
techniques. Table 4 lists specific focuses or practices within tne major 
groupings that ' :e mentioned with enough frequency to make them stand 
out among the enormous variety of comments. In Table 4 we see tne 



TABLE 4 

Reasons for Strategy/Program Success 
Grace Level 



Reasons for Success 6-8 9-12 



n=35 
26 

11 



CURRICULUM 

Academic 

Personal development 12 

vocational 1 

Real-life/relevant 2 

METHODOLOGY 18 

Individualization 3 
Organizational 

aspects 12 
Competency-based 
Environmental 

aspects 3 

STAFFING 28 

Dedicated/qualified 9 
Low teacher/ 

student ratio 10 

Team/collaboration 6 

Advocate/mentor 1 

Peer tutors 2 

COUNSELING 4 

Individual 1 
Group/peer support 3 
Drug and alcohol 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 7 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 5 

Support/ involvement 4 
Coordination with 
regular program 
Funds 1 

COMMUNITY LINKS 1 

Community support 1 
Agency collaboration 
Other 



n*139 
112 

34 
50 
14 
14 

136 

4b 

60 
10 

20 

82 

30 

24 
1, 

7 

4 

17 

12 
3 
2 

13 

10 

3 

6 
1 

12 

3 
7 
2 



Mixed 
6-8 & 9-12 
n=48 
35 

12 
21 

• 2 

51 

18 

24 
1 

8 

22 

10 

6 
5 

1 

9 

3 
4 

2 

7 
7 
2 
5 



K_- 12 
n*Jo 
6 

2 
3 

1 

8 



6 
1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 
1 



1 
2 

3 



Not 
Specified 
n=9 
7 

3 
2 
1 
1 

5 

2 

3 



1 
1 

3 



Total 
n»24l 
186 



62 
88 
16 
20 

218 

69 

105 
12 



138 

51 

42 
28 
9 
8 

36 

17 
12 
7 

28 

22 

9 

11 

2 

19 

5 

a 
6 
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Not*- Multiple reasons were given by most respondents, 
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importance of a personal development curriculum, especially at the high 
school level. Offering an academic curriculum is also considered very 
important. With regard to raethodololgy (instructional delivery), using 
methods which allow for individual attention, pace, learning style, or 
goals, for example, is commonly related to success. It appears to be 
about twice as popular for high school programs as it is for work with 
middle schoolers. Organizational aspects of methodology (such as 
competency-based, consistent rewards and sanctions, short terms, flexible 
hours, immediate feedback, integrated structure) are most frequently 
mentioned. They appear to be equally important at all levels. 

Having a aecicsced and qualified staff and a low teacner/ student 
ratio are key characteristics. 

Project Plans 

The re/^onse to the survey has been encouraging. Respondents are 
anxious to share what they are doing and to learn from others. Many 
added extra notes commenting on the need for this type of project and 
expressing interest in the results. A few still in the planning process 
want to be included as the project progresses and want to be kept aoreast 
of the types of practices identified. 

In the coming months we will be refining the list of characteristics 
of promising practices which is emerging from our review of programs 
described in the literature and from the survey results and other 
contacts. The resulting list will be incorporated into a checklist of 
strategies and related outcomes that are common to programs serving 
at-risk youth. This will be used as we conduct interviews with start of 
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specific programs in the region, select programs for on-site observations 
and conduct those site visits in the fall. 

We will also convene a meeting of regional and local educational 
leaders (from both traditional and alternative education associations, 
state and district levels) to discuss the project and plans for 
dissemination. A process will be designed to disseminate information 
about effective educational alternatives for at-risk youth at state, 
district and local levels. 

Increased awareness of successful alternative strategies in use in 
the region should stimulate self evaluations by schools who want to 
improve the ways they address the needs of their marginal students. To 
guide them as they plan programs for youth at risk of dropping out, we 
will develop a needs assessment instrument. The common characteristics 
checklist will greatly facilitate the development of this instrument, 
since a clear understanding of what works and in which settings is 
necessary to any evaluation of existing programs and services. 

As a result of this year's search for characteristics of successful 
dropout prevention efforts in the region, detailed profiles of effective 
strategies and programs throughout the Northwest region will be compiled 
for dissemination by the project next year as originally planned. 
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Northwest 
Regional 
Educational 
Laboratory < 




300 S.W. Sixth Avenue • Portland, Oregon 97204 • (503) 248-6800 
TELEX: 701716 CABLE: NWREL SOURCE: STL058 



April 16, 1986 



Dear Colleague: 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory is conducting a federally 
funded project to identify teaching strategies and/or programs that 
successfully address the needs of middle school and high school students 
who are at risk of dropping out of school. We are writing to you to 
request information about strategies or programs wh ch might serve as 
examples for administrators and teachers interested in improving the 
education of their at-risk students. 

If you know of effective learning strategies for working with 
low-achieving, high-risk youth, or if you are working in an effective 
dropout prevention program, please fill out the attached information 
sheet and return it to us by April 30th. Your expertise may benefit 
others who are committed to solving the urgent needs of the many students 
who are at risk of becoming school dropouts. 

If you know of successful programs or teachers who are exceptionally 
skilled at helping high-risk students, please be sure to distribute this 
letter and the accompanying form to them so tneir experience may be 
included. 

The information you provide will be used to identify characteristics 
com -n to effective alternative education programs and strategies 
Programs may be. contacted by telephone for further details and some 
programs may be selected for onsite discussions and observation. This 
information on promising strategies will then be compiled and 
disseminated to help administrators and practitioners tailor school 
improvement efforts to meet the needs of middle and high school students 
who are not succeeding in the regular -,chool curricula. 

Thank you for your help. If you have any questions about this oroject, 
please don't hesitate to contact us. * 



Sincerely, 



Andrea Baker - Karen Reed Green 




3reen 

Promising Practices for High-Risk Youth 



AB/KRG:d 
Enclosure 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 



PROMISING PRACTICES FOR HIGH-RISK YOUTH 



Please provide the following information for each effective educational 
strategy or program designed for low-achieving, high-risk middle or hiqh 
school students. 



Name of program and/or school: 

Contact person: 

Address: ^ 

City: 



Title: 



State: 



Zip: 



Telephone : ( ) 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Source of Funding 
/ 7 Public 
/ 7 Private 

Age Level 

/ 7 Grades 6-8 
/ 7 Grades 9-12 
/ 7 Other: 



(Check all that apply.) 



Main Focus 



/ / Improved basic 
skills 



/ / Vocational training/ 
employment 



dj Specific subject / 7 Counseling/mentoring 
mastery/competency 



/ 7 Academic credit 
for graduation 

/ / Personal growth 
and development 

/ 7 Employab ility 
skills training 



/ 7 Health care/family 
planning 

/ 7 Other: 



I think this strategy/program is successful because: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



PLEASE RETURN 

BY APRIL 30 TO: Karen Reed Green 

Promising Practices for High-Risk Youth 
Northwest Regional Educational Labor a tor v 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503)248-6800, ext. 3ff2 



